Chapter Seven
HUMANISTIC AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION
THE ' Gymnasium '-Lyceum was the secondary school par
excellence. No type of school was subjected to fewer
changes between 1859 and I923' an^ throughout the
long discussions on the reform of education it was taken for
granted by nearly everybody that the fundamental features of
these institutes should remain unchanged. It was accepted
almost universally that a good education for those who could not
afford or did not want private teachers was to be had only in
the ' Gymnasium '-Lyceum. It was the only school to give access
to the universities for all Faculties. The Faculty of Law was
open only to former students of the Lyceum; and if one thinks
of the fields which were open to those who graduated in Law,
it is easy to see what importance the 'Gymnasium'-Lyceum had
as a preparation for public life and in the formation of a ruling
class. Most high officials of the administration were required to
possess this degree; so that the Civil Service was very largely in
the hands of Doctors of Law. The professions to which this
degree led were a training in the art of persuasion, most impor-
tant in the Italian party democracy. The number of members
of Parliament of all parties who were avvocati was very high
indeed. Most teachers in secondary schools, and all teachers of
Italian, Latin, History, and Philosophy, must necessarily have
studied in * Gymnasium '-Lyceums, so that schools of other kinds
were also largely influenced by the' spirit' of the classical schools.
A great proportion of the medical doctors came from the
'Gymnasium'-Lyceum; and so did a considerable section of the
graduate engineers. Even writers and newspaper editors usually
came from that type of school. It was therefore not only a sign
of esprit de corps when the old boys of the Lyceum showed pride
in their education; they saw that the most prominent positions in
life were occupied by themselves and their colleagues. The
reasons for this privileged position are to be found to a large
extent in the regulations requiring for many careers a qualifica-
tion obtained only through that school, partly in the education
itself, which was, apparently, more suited than that given in other
schools to bring success in Italian life at the time, partly to the
traditional respect for the classical school, and finally to the kind
of people who could afford to send their children to it,
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